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but she says that I help 
her a great deal now, 
and that she would’nt 
spare me for all the 
world; and father says 
I’m the best nurse he 
ever had, if I am blind.’ 

‘Iam sure you are a 
good boy, Robert,’ I an- 
swered quickly. 

‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘I 
am not good, but have 
gota very wicked heart ; 
and I think a great many 
wicked thoughts—and if 
it was’nt for the Saviour, 
I don’t know what I 
would do!’ 

‘And how does the 
Saviour help you?’ 

‘O, sir, I pray to him, 





see 








and then he comes into 





THE CAT IN THE TREE. 
Tray, what do you bark at, and what do you 


see 

Up in the boughs of the button pear-tree ? 

Al, now I can see—it is old Tabby-gray ; 

But she’ll not come down, sir, till you are away. 
Tabby-gray sits with her eyes shut, and seems 
Tobe fast asleep, dreaming sweet pleasant 


dreams. 

Try wacctiea and barked at her, till tired out 
at last 

He went to bark after the horses that passed. 

Then quickly waked Tabby, and came down 
the tree, 


one. 





And, swift as the wind, from the garden went 
she. 








Narrative. 


BLIND ROBERT. 


One day I met a little boy in the street, 
who was going along very slowly, feeling 
his way by the houses and fences; and I 
knew that he was blind. If he had had 
eyes to see with, he would have been run- 
ning and jumping about, or driving a hoop, 
or tossing a ball, like the other boys in the 
street. I pitied him. It seemed so hard 
for the little fellow to go about in the dark 
all the time! never to see the sun, or any 
of the pretty things in the world—never to 
see even the faces of his parents and brothers 
and sisters. So I stopped to talk with him. 
He told me that his name was Robert, that 
his father was sick at home, and that his 
mother had to take in washing, and work 
very hard to get a living. All the other 
children had some kind of work to do; 
‘but ashe could not see to work, he was 
sent after clothes for his mother to wash! 
I asked him if he did not feel bad because 
he was blind. He looked very thoughtful 
and solemn for a moment, and then he 
smiled—smiled just as I think the angels 
smile in héaven, and said, ‘ Sometimes I 
think it hard to have to creep about so. 
Sometimes I want to look at the bright sun 

t warms me—and at the sweet birds 
that sing for me—and at the flowers that 
feel so soft when I touch them. But God 
made me blind,.and I know that it is best 
for me!, and I am so glad that he did not 
make me deafand dumb, too. I am so 
glad that he gave me a good mother, and 
& Sunday-school to go to, instead of mak- 
ing me one of the heathen children, that 
Pray to snakes and idols.’ 

But, Robert, if you could see, you could 

elp your mother more.’ I said this with- 
out thinking, and was'sorry as soon as I 
said it; for the little boy’s:smile went right 
@way, and tears filled his ‘blind eyes, ‘and 








my heart, and says, ‘I forgive you, Robert ; 
I love you, poor blind boy! I will take 
away your evil heart, and give youa new 
’ And then I feel so happy; and it 
seems to me as if Icould almost hear the 
angels singing up in heaven !’ 

‘Well, Robert, thatis right; and do you 
ever expect to see the angels ?” 

*O, yes, sir! when I die, my spirit will 
not be blind. It is only my clay house 
that has no windows. I can see with my 
mind now, and that, mother tells me, is 
the way they see in heaven. And I heard 
father reading in the Bible the other day, 
where it tells about heaven, and it said 
there is ‘no night there.’ But here it is 
night to blind people all the time. 0, sir, 
when I feel bad because I cannot see, I 
think about heaven, and it comforts me!’ 

I saw now that Robert began to be un- 
easy, and acted asif he wanted to go on. 
I said, ‘ Don’t you like to talk with me, 
Robert?” 

‘Yes, sir,I do; and it’s very kind of 
you tospeak so to a poor blind boy—but 
mother will be waiting for the clothes.’ 

This evidence of the little fellow’s frank- 
ness and fidelity pleased me. I had be- 
come much interested, and made up my 
mind to find out more about him. So I 
took some money out of my pocket, and 
gave it to him, telling him to take it to buy 
something for his sick father. Again the 
tears filled his blind eyes. 

‘ O, sir,’ he said, ‘ you are too good! I 
was just wishing I could buy something 
for poor sick papa ; he has no appetite, and 
we have nothing in the house but potatoes. 
He tries to eat them, and never complains; 
but if I could only get ai chicken for him, 
it would make him better—I know it 
would! But I don’t want you to give me 
me the money. Can’t I work for you, and 
earn it?’ 

I made him take the money, and then 
watched him, to see what he would ‘do. 
He went as fast as he could for the clothes ; 
then bought a chicken to make broth of; 
then a stale loaf of bread, for toast, and felt 
his way home, trembling all over with de- 
light. I followed him, without his know- 
ing it. He went to a little old-looking 
house, that seemed to have but one room! 
I saw that he put the bread and chicken 

under the clothes, and went (as I thought 
by the sound) close to his father’s bed be- 
fore he showed them—then dropping the 
clothes, he held up the loafin one hand, 
and ‘the fowl in the other, saying,‘ See, fa- 
ther; see what God has sent you!’ 

He then told about my meeting him and 
| giving him tle money, and added, ‘I am 





= down his pale cheeks. 
'  ¥es,”-he said, ‘1 often ‘tell mother so; 








wanted something to nourish you.’ 

I am afraid, children, that there were 
some tears in Uncle Jesse’s eyes, as he 
turned away from the blind boy’s home. 

How beautiful to love God and to trust 
in him, as poor Robert did! Could you 
be so contented and happy, if you were as 
poor ashe was, and blind, too? Think» 
about it, dear children; and perhaps I'll 
tell you more about blind Robert some 
other time.—[ Central Christian Herald. 
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Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


AMUSEMENT AND PRAYER. 


Mary Ann was a beautiful girl eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, of an esteemed 
and intelligent family. Though acknowl- 
edging some regard for religion, she be- 
lieved with some of its more worldly pro- 
fessors, that it was right to indulge in 
fashionable amusements. She was very 
fond of balls and dances. In the time ofa 
revival when young friends were becoming 
pious, she was urged by her family physi- 
cian to dedicate her soul to Christ. 

‘ How can I think,’ said she, ‘ of becom- 
ing pious, when in so doing I shall debar 
myself of the privilege of attending balls.~ 
Our sainiabar ister says dancing is wrong. If 
the Rev. Mr. ms ens Pn pastor, r think 
I would venture to be pious, for he allows 
innocent amusement.’ 

‘It was in vain that I tried,’ says the 
physician, ‘to convince her of this delu- 
sion, and solemnly reminded her of the 
difference between a life of amusement and 
a life of prayer. She listened respectfully, 
and not without tears, but still clung to 
her favorite amusement.’ 

Ere long the physician was summoned 
to her bedside. He found her dangerously 
ill with typhus fever. He alluded to the 
state of her soul; but she told him she 
was too weak then to converse with him, 
yet she requested an interest in his prayers. 
After an absence of several hours he return- 
ed and found her on the brink of dissolu- 
tion. We quote the physician’s words for 
the remainder of the story. 

‘The patient had fallen into a state of 
stupor, so fearfully ominous of the fatal 
termination of the typhus fever. The 
tongue and lips were covered with a dark 
tenacious fur, the speech scarcely intelligi- 
ble, and the eyes were partially closed. A 
sort of low murmuring or moaning sound 
was heard from her half opened lips. Yet 
when called by name, she would open her 
eyes and seem to recognise those around 
her. She continued in this condition for 
several hours, during which period she oc- 
casionally uttered the most heart-touching, 
and unearthly groans I éver heard from a 
mortal being. They distressed me—they 
distressed us all. .At last, putting my 
mouth to her-ear I said, ‘Mary Ann, do 
tell me what méan these unearthly groans 
which we hear from you? What is the 
matter, my dear child. Ifit is in your 
power to tell me, do, I beseech you.’ 
never shall I forgetthe reply. She opened 
her once beautiful eyes, slowly raised her 
pale and attenuated’ hand, and fixing on 
mea look.that made my very soul ache, such 
was itssolemn intensity, she said with an 
audibleness of voice that utterly astonished 
us ail: ‘ Doctor, doctor, there is a differ- 
ence between. a:life of amusement and a life 
of prayer. O, it is hard to die without an 
interest in Christ!’ And thus shé died as 

she-lived.. Arid as I stood by her bedside, 
I wished that:all: the young ladies: of our 














sure, father, that God: put it into the kind 
man’s heart; for God:sees how much you 


And. 


amusement, could have witnessed this, the 
natural end of their own course of folly. 
Mary F. 





ORIGINAL. 


PRAYER-MEETING IN A WAGGON. 


The story I have now to tell you is of a 
very singular prayer-meeting. A company 
of young people with two persons that were 
older, among whom was a class leader, 
went 20 miles to attend a quarterly meet- 
ing. One of that company was a penitent 
young lady, who went on purpose to seek 
her Saviour. She might have found him 
in her closet, but she seemed to think that 
among so many who could pray for her, 
she should surely find a blessing. She ac- 
cordingly went to the meeting and was 
among the seekers, but she did not find the 
forgiveness of her sins. I suppose that 
instead of giving herself yp truly to Christ, 
and coming with all the power of supplica- 
tion to him, she leaned on the Christian’s 
prayers, and expected to be saved by them. 
She left for home with the same company 
she went with, but her heart was very sad. 
She began to think over her sad condition, 
she had gone to meeting to find the Saviour 
and now must she return without peace? 
I ought to have told you before, that her 
father had told her that if she went to the 
meeting, she must come home no more. 
She expected to experience. religion, and 
she hoped this would help her to bear her 
trials and persecutions; but she was go- 
ing home unsaved, without grace to help 
her, and with no joy in her heart, all woe! 
woe! washers. While she was thus think- 
ing of all these things, she burst into tears. 
A friend immediately inquired the cause of 
her grief; she told her it was the thought 
of going home without religion. She again 
solicited an interest in the prayers of God’s 
people. So they all, except the driver, 
kneeled down to pray; the waggon still 
went on towards home. Besides this 
young lady, there was still another seeker 
in the company, and now they sought the 
Lord in earnest. That must have been a 
strange sight to look upon—a prayer-meet- 
ing ina waggon. But still it was a sight 
which made angels rejoice, for messengers 
of mercy were hovering near. In a little 
while the anguish of the sorrowing girl, 
was turned into joy. As she journeyed in 
the waggon, the Saviour appeared to her 
the fairest among ten thousand—she shout- 
ed aloud for joy. The othet was converted 
also, and they both date their conversion 
to God, from the prayer-meeting held in 
the waggon. So you see God is not com 
fined to one place—whenever the penitent 
soul lets go of earth, and is willing to give 
itself to Christ, then peace and joy will 
fill the soul. The young lady went home 
and fell,upon the neck of her parents, tel- 
ling them how good the Lord had been to 
her. This melted their hard hearts, and 
she was permitted to go on, Mer, way re- 
joicing. Let us all say, Glory to God !— 
O how much betterit was to hold a prayer- 
meeting in that old waggon, where mercy 
could be found, than to be in.the wretched 
place where the-rich man lifted up his eyes 
being in torments! you know he. had a 
long life in which to pray; but he had 
neglected to seek God while he might be 
found, and now it was too late. I, hope 
that none of my young. readers will ever 
have to, take up.that cry, ‘Too late!: Too 
late!’ 

_ (QO yes, the youngest. child should lova- 

The gracious God, who reigns.above. 


Mary. By 





_land, who. spend so much precious time in 


_E~ Orleans, Marck 26th,,1853, 
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Obituary. 


sed all the wrong they had inflicted upon 
their angel-child.—[S. S. Adv. 





LITTLE JANE. 


‘What is the matter, Jane?’ asked a 
, teacher of one of her pupils, a sweet little 
girl nine years of age, who was weeping 
bitterly. 

‘O,’ she replied, ‘I am a great sinner; 
and if I should die I am afraid I should go 
to hell.’ 

The teacher, although a pious young 
lady, wastaken quite by surprise; for the 
parents of the little penitent were proud, 
worldly-minded people, who openly derid- 
ed practical piety. She, however, endea- 
vored to comfort her by words of advice 
and encouragement; but all to no purpose: 
her agony of mind increased. The teach- 
er, dreading the wrath of the parents, whose 
antipathies were already aroused by her 
daily school devotions, thought it best to 
send her immediately home. 

Little Jane went sobbing home, and, in 
the presence of the family, threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and, with artless 
innocence, unburdened her heart, and beg- 
ged them to pray for her. Fora moment 
the prayerless parents were thunder-struck, 
and could make no reply; but soon en- 
deavored to turn it off as a childish affair. 

But she was wounded too deeply to be 
cured by any saye the great Physician. 
Finding her entreaties vain, she fled for re- 
fuge to the Saviour. Clasping her tiny 
hands upon the edge of the table, she 
kneeled down, and, in broken accents, 
prayed for the pardon of her sins. *In a 
few moments, He who said, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ spoke peace to 
her soul. Inan instant her grief vanished, 
and joy sprung up in her heart and burned 
in her countenanee. She arosefrom herknees 
and, going around tbe room, kissed her 
parents, brothers, and sisters, exclaiming : 
* God has forgiven all my sins, and I am 
very, very happy! O, I should’nt be afraid 
to die now!’ 

Without a guide, she found her Saviour ; 
and the gentle Shepherd now carried her 
as a lamb in his bosom. The proud, ir- 
religious parents, saw with grief the change 
which had come over their promising child, 
and considering her as ruined, if she con- 
tinued in her religious mood, sought, by 
flattery, bribes, and threats, to draw her 
mind away from the things of God. ‘ But 
none of these things’ moved her. She was 
denied the society of Christians entirely ; 
but this did not hinder her communion 
with God. Having no friendly hand to 
guide her, she improved every opportunity 
to read the Bible, which proved a ‘lamp’ 
and a ‘ guide’ to the little pilgrim. 

For several months she struggled on 
against the tide of opposition; in all her 
ways she acknowledged God, and he di- 

rected her paths; and when her constancy 
was fairly tested, he gently removed her to 
the ‘ better country.’ When sinking rapid- 
ly under the influence of disease, the de- 
luded parents, although caring for her with 
parental solicitude, allowed no religious 
persons to visit or watch with her, until at 


last, from necessity, they invited two 
pious young ladies, residing near, to at- 


tend her during the night. They found 
her very low,—just lingering upon the 
shores of mortality, waiting her Saviour’s 
eall. Finally/at the still hour of midnight, 
finding herself about to pass away, the 
dying child requested them to call the fa- 
tiily. They were soon standing around 
her, with agonized hearts, and she kissed 
them all, and bade them an affectionate 
adieu, exhorting them to meet her in heav- 
en. She then requested her pious attend- 
ants, if they could sing, to sing a hymn, 
only two lines of which she could repeat, 
which were :— 
‘Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wand’ring from the fold of God.’ 
They were charming singers ; and, as they 
sung that beautiful and familiar hymn, the 
dying girl seemed pluming her wings and 
tuning her harp for Paradise; and scarcely 
had their voices ceased ere the spirit took 
its flight to join in more 
‘melodious sonnets, 

Sung: by flaming tongues above.’ 

Thus ends the story of little Jane. It 
may be proper, however, to add, that the 
parents saw their folly and their sin when 
too ‘late, and, ‘for a while, were almost 
overwhelmed with grief and remorse. They 
called in their pious neighbors, asking their 
forgiveness and their prayers, and confes- 





Nursery. 
OUR FATHER. 


Often in the morning when we waken, 
we hear a little childish voice saying, 
‘come Bobby, let’s say our prayer,’ and 
then together both little voices offer up 
that most beautiful of all petitions— 

‘ Our Father which art in Heaven.’ 


All over the world, in castle and hall, by 
the prince and by the peasant, is that most 
beautiful prayer repeated—but above all, 
sounds it sweetest when lisped by the sun- 
ny-haired child at its mother’s knee. Mark 
that little bending form—the hair put soft- 
ly back, the tiny white hands folded, the 
reverend glance bent towards hers, as 
though it saw a Saviour in its mothers eyes. 

Blessed little children! What a dreary 
waste, what a wide and fruitless wilderness 
would this world be without them! How 
often the toiling mother wakes almost des- 
pairing—there is no food in the house— 
her ceaseless labor will hardly buy bread. 

As she looks upon the red sun—rising, 
with sad forebodings, and knows not how 
she shall procure a meal for her little ones 
—sweetly steal upon her senses, the mur- 
muring of infant voices. She listens. Her 
very babes are looking trustingly towards 
heaven. They have hushed their sports, 
and kneeling together by their poor couch 
they say— 

‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 

Her soul grows strong within her; she 
knows God will never forsake her—and 
with tears she thanks Him that she ever 
taught them how to pray. 

And are there little children who never 
say ‘Our Father?’ And are there mothers 
so lost to all that is holy and beautiful in 
heaven and on earth, that they put their 
babes to sleep without teaching them upon 
whose arms they rest. When night folds 
her starry curtain about them, and the 
moon looks down, silvering the meadows, 
and spangling the trees, do they not tell 
them who in His goodness made all this 
beauty? and how with sweet confidence 
they should trust him ? 

We turn shuddering from the picture of 
a prayerless mother. Parents, if your 
children have never repeated, ‘ Our Father,’ 
at their nightly orisons, teach them now. 
When you are lying in your silent graves, 
the memory of that little sentence, ‘lead 
us not into temptation,’ may bear them 
safely through a world of danger. 


MASTER BENJAMIN PIERCE. 


This bright and manly little fellow, (son 
of the President elect) whose melancholy 
death has awakened so deep and universal 
a sympathy for the desolate parents, was 
worthy ofall the affection with which they 
cherished him, and of all the hopes they 
entertained of him. A mere child as he 
was, of only eleven years, he possessed a 
mind of such rare sobriety, that it could 
not be dazzled by the brilliant scenes open- 
ing before him, and to which as was na- 
tural, others around him were often making 
allusion. It being remarked to him a few 
weeks ago by a gentleman quite intimate 
with him, that he supposed that he must 
be highly pleased and elated with the pros- 
pect of leaving dull Concord and living in 
the great city of Washington and the 
White House, he replied, that ‘he had no 
wish to go, and only hoped his father would 
put him on a farm, and leave him there, as 
that would be far more agreeable.’ Another 
asked him at a different time what profes- 
sion he meant to follow. He said he meant 








how will you buy a farm? ‘J will work 
out,’ was the reply, ‘and earn money 
enough.’ 
your father will give you money enough to 
buy it. 
will work out and earn it; my father. has 
no more money than he wants; and if he 
gives me any, I will give it to the mis- 
sionaries.’ He had received kind and con- 
tinuous religious instruction from his 
earliest years, which seems to have made 
an impression on his mind, and to have 
created in him thus early an interest in the 
cause of Christian benevolence. Indeed 
he was often seen at the Monthly Concert, 
in company with his parents. He wasalso 
a member of the Sabbath-school.—Journal. 





to be a farmer. But, asked the gentleman, ' 


Perhaps, said the gentleman, ‘| 


‘No,’ was the instant reply, ‘I | 








THE BABY. 


Why is it that all children love little 
babies, and will often leave a pleasant game 
to have a frolic with them? I suppose it 
is because they have only pleasant ways. 

The baby is not old enough, nor big 
enough, to interfere with its brothers and 
sisters, and to tease and vex them; nor to 
take part in any of the little jealousies and 
bickerings that so often disturb the peace 
of the nursery and play-ground. If the 
same disposition to be pleased, and the 
same gentle and inoffensive ways which 
we see in babies, grew up with us, we 
should be much more beloved. 

Perhaps another reason why all children 
love babies is, because they seem to enjoy 
what is done for their amusement, and to 
be grateful for it. There are few more 
pleasant feelings than those which spring 
from giving pleasure to others. We wish 
all our young friends who read the Child’s 
Companion would try this, for a single 
year, and do all they can, every day, to con- 
tribute to the happiness of those around 
them ; and see if it does not prove the hap- 
piest year to themselves.—Child’s Comp. 








Parental. 








HOW GOD FEEDS THE RAVENS. 


* Mamma,’ said little Lucy Lee one day, 
‘what does it mean in the Bible when it 
onyn, ‘God feedeth the ravens when they 
cry? 

‘The same way, dear,’ said mamma, ‘in 
which he feeds your little brother Henry 
when he cries and reaches out his hand to- 
wards the store closet for milk or crackers.’ 

‘Why, mamma!’ said Lucy, looking 
very serious and very much surprised, ‘ it 
is you who feeds Henry. You ask him if 
he is hungry, and he makes a littie grunt 
that means ‘ yes,’ and then you go and get 
him something, mamma. I know you do 
it, for I see you every day, mamma, I 
thought you always spoke the truth.’ 

These last words were spoken so low, 
that her mother could scarcely hear them. 
But she did, and immediately answered, 
* So I hope I do, my dear, always, and it 
was truth when I teld you that God feeds 
Henry, and in like manner the ravens.’ 

‘But, mamma,’ said Lucy, looking more 
and more distressed, ‘does God get them 
crackers and milk, and feed them with a 
spoon as you do? or perhaps he sends an 
angel to da it; what do you mean, mam- 
ma?’ . 

‘Get your Bible, love, and open it at the 
12th chapter of Matthew, and read to the 
36th verse.’ 

Luoy did so, and then waited for her 
mother to explain. 

‘ Well, Lucy, does not Jesus Christ say 
aes our Heavenly Father feeds and clothes 
us ?” 

* Yes, mamma, but I don’t see how.’ 

‘I will tell you. How do we get this 
nice sweet milk for Henry’s supper ?’ 

‘ Mooly cow gives it, mamma.’ 

* But who made the cow ?” 

‘God,’ answered Lucy, with a brighten- 
ing face; she already began to see through 
her troubles. 

‘ Yes,’ said mamma, ‘ God made her, and 
made her to give milk; and what is this 
bread made of?” 

‘Flour, mamma.’ 

* What the flour?’ 

* Wheat, I believe, mamma.’ 

‘Yes, and who makes the wheat?” 

Lucy sat still thinking. ‘Do you re- 
member, Lucy, going with me to your 
uncle’s farm, last spring, and going out 
with him to see him sow ?’ 

‘Oh yes; he took little mites of seeds 
and buried them up, and said he had sow- 
ed them.’ ; 

‘What did you see yesterday, in the 
same place ?° e eae ‘a 

* Beautiful tall little trees, mamma.’ 

‘Stalks, my dear; well, these came from 
the little seeds, and they will all be gather- 
edn and made into flour, to make bread 
of for Henry to eat. Don’t you see now 
that God feeds Henry ?” 

*'Yds, mamma, but how does he feed the 
ravens 2’ 

‘ By making the old ravens care for them, 
and fly about seeking food. Just as I go 
to the closet to see if Catherine has got any 
bread thefe for my babies. The litile baby- 
ravens cannot fly, but must stay ifi ‘the little 
warm nest; as Henry must stay in the nur- 





sery. So when they get hungry, t 
their little mouths ar make — =o 
ing noise, which means, ‘ give me anne 
thing to eat.’ Then the old mother-bird 
hops up and flies off and finds some nice 
crumbs, or soft fat worms, and comes ff in 
back to the nest, and the little birdies open 
their mouths again, and in drops the nice 
little breakfast ; then they feel as comfort. 
able as little brother does there, laughin 
and crowing, after his supper.’ 
‘Why mamma,’ said Lucy, with a smile 
on her round face, ‘ how pretty, and how 
kind in the great God, is’nt it, mamma » 
‘Yes, my love. He is indeed fyl] of 
loving kindness and tender mercy. | hope 
— cee and Henry will learn always 
to love Him and cry to Him i 
trouble.’ . Ns 
Lucy sat thinking of it all, for some time 
and then ran off to tell her little friend 
Helen how ‘ God feeds the ravens.’ 


[ Reaper. A. HB. 
Benevolence. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


At the foot ofa shady tree sat a respect. 
able, middle aged man, resting himself on 
a summer’s day, for the long walk which 
he had been taking over a cross-coun 
road had fatigued him. As he sat there 
he observed a nice, steady-looking boy com. 
ing towards him, apparently deep in 
thought ; and when the lad drew nearer, 
he called out and asked him the way to 
the town of L The boy started at 
the inquiry, for he had not noticed the 
stranger; but the next minute he pointed 
out the direction in a respectful and intel- 
ligent manner, adding that he was going 
there himself, and that if the gentleman 
liked, he would show him the way. So 
they set off together. 

‘I should hke to know what you wer 
thinking about, my lad, when I spoke to 
you just now,” said the traveller, with a 
smile, ‘ you looked so very grave.’ 

The boy hesitated, and coloured. ‘ What 
was it? some secret, eh >’ 

‘No, sir, I was only wondering how it 
was that my mother is su very poor and 
friendless.’ 

‘ Why, don’t you know what makes her 
poor?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir; because she is’nt able to 
do much work, and can’t get much to do 
either; and nobody will employ me, be- 
cause we were strangers, and I have’nt been 
out before; or else I would keep mother 
myself, that I would. She should’nt doa 
thing, for she is’nt fit forit. But that was 
not what I meant, sir. Mother says God 
is good to everybody who trusts in him, and 
Iam sure that she does that; and I know 
she is right in what she says, for the Bible 
says so too; but then it seems strange to 
to me that he does’nt help us alittle more; 
and there is the rent to make up soon, and 
I don’t know where it’s to’ come from— 
Mother never frets nor grumbles; she tells 
me it’s all for the best, but I cannot see 
how,’ 

‘No,’ replied the stranger; ‘nor yet, 
perhaps, can your mother; but she can 
trust ; and trust in God always helps us to 
bear up under our troubles, and to believe 
that they will pass away, when it is right 
that they should do so. Do you love your 
mother ?” 

‘Oh yes,’ said the boy, earnestly, ‘ indeed 
I do; she is one of the best of mothers.’ 

His companion seemed pleased. ‘ And 
you don’t think that she would do anything 
she believed would injure you, or that 
would’nt be for your good ?’ 

*No, of course not, sir.’ ‘ Well, your 
mother thinks just the same of her Heav- 
enly Father. She loves him, and she 
knows that he loves her—that he loves her 
so much as to give his only begotten Son 
to die for her ;-and therefore she is suf 
that whatever he sends her, is sent in kind- 
ness—whether it be joy or sorrow, po 
or plenty. Now, if you had her faith; if 
you simply trustedin God as she does J" 
would have the same comfort which § 
enjoys.’ 

Wis young guide looked thoughtful, but 
was silent, they were now at the entrance 
of the town. 

* What is your name, my boy?’ 

* Philip Reynolds, sir.’ 

‘ Philip Reynolds !, Where do yaucome 
from ?? i 

‘From Harfield, sir; my father. was *, 
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mnter there, and we were better off 


c* you going home now ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘will go with you; I have come here 
gome important business, and I think 
- mother will be just the person to help 
oom looked surprised, and not a little 

‘ous; but the stranger smiled, and did 

r any explanation. . 
p= their little cottage, Philip 
shered in his new acquaintance ; but 
there Was No need of any introduction to 
is mother, for she hastily rushed towards 
them, exclaiming, ‘Robert, my dear, dear 

p 
<* "s+ was widow Reynolds’ only 
prother. returned from a distant country, 
after several years’ absence, His first in- 
airy upon his return was for his sister; 
he found that she had removed ; that she 
was a widow, and in very reduced circum- 
stances; and he was on his way to find 
out her abode when he met with Philip. 

It was an unexpected and very happy 
meeting. Philip’s uncle was not a rich 
man, but he had a comfortable income, and 
could well afford to help his new-found 
relatives. He took his sister to live with 
him as his housekeeper; and after sending 
Philip to school for a twelvemonth, got him 
an excellent situation, and provided for him 
as for his own s@1..—[ London Child’s comp. 











Learning. 
LESSONS OF A LETTER. 


A letter is a teacher, and the lessons 
which it teaches are very important. 

1 It teaches the necessity of learning 
to write, and of writing well. Suppose you 
are ever removed from home—a long way 
off: if you learn to write, you will be able 
tolet your dear parents and friends know 
how you are, and what you want. But if 
you could not write, though you might be 
ina great deal of trouble, you would not be 
able to say anything to them about it.— 
Therefore, make haste to learn how to write 
a letter. 

2 A letter teaches us to be thankful for 
the art of letter-writing. How much of 
the knowledge we have is obtained throygh 
letters, and how little we should learn of 
what is going on in the world but for them! 
A letter is sometimes the means of convert- 
ing the heart to Christ, of comforting the 
mind when it is in trouble, and of making 
the word and ways of God precious. And 
ifa letter, or part of a letter, has done you 
good and made you happy, you will, I am 
sure, be thankful for it. 

3 A letter shows us the importance of 
doing every thing in time, I mean at the 
right time. At a certain hour the mail 
closes and the post goes off. And how- 
everimportantit may be that aletter should 
go, yet, ifit be not wriften in time, it must 
wait for hours, and perhaps a whole day. 
Solomon says, ‘ There is a time for every 
purpose.’ But some persons, I am sorry 
to say, are almost always behind. They 
ae too late forthe post. Too late for the 
cars or boat. Too late for breakfast. Too 
late for family prayer. Too late for public 
worship on the Lord’s day. 

Ah! dear, dear children, let the sight of 
aletter remind you that you ought not to 
be behind time. Think of Jesus, pray to 
Jesus, believe in Jesus in time, or your 
souls may be lost for ever. The foolish 
virgins, in the 25th chapter of Matthew, 
Wanted to go in to the marriage feast, but 
they were too late. They came after the 
door was shut, and being too late, they 
could not get in. Knock at the door of 
God’s mercy in time. Death is coming, 
even to you; and if you do not go to Jesus 
now that you are young, you may for ever 
and ever lose his favor. 

4 And what am I going to say now? 
1am almost sure you cannot guess, if you 
bes to try; for I have thought thata little 

ila may be compared to a letter. The 
Fo Paul says to Christians, ‘Ye are 

€ living episties of Christ, known and 
— ofall men.’ And I say to you, dear 
= you area letter, or your heart is a 
a €r,in which something is written. I 
© not know what és written on the fleshly 
tablet of your heart; but if I knew all 
tbout you—what you think, what you love, 
and what you do, I should be able to tell 














%* much about you as I can about a letter, 
Yhen Kook at the direction, “t Even a 





child is known by his doings.” If I want 
to know where a letter is going, I look at 
the direction: this tells me. And your) 
conduct tells where you are going—whether | 
to heaven or to hell. 

If I want to know to whom the letter is | 
going, I look at the direction. And if I 

am desirous of knowing whether a little 

child is really now going to Jesus, and 

whether he will go to Jesus when he dies, 

I must find out the state of that child’s 

heart; and I can find this out only by the 

life of the child. ‘A good tree will bring 

forth good fruit.’ Every tree, therefore, is 

known by its fruits. Soa child’s actions 

make known the state of the child’s heart. 

Unless I break the seal of a letter and read 

it, how can I know what is written therein? 

And it is only by the, life of a person that 

I can learn what his thoughts and desires 

are. 

But when will the letter get to its jour- 

ney’s end? I mean, when will you, dear 

children, get to the end of your journey? 

Ah! none but God can tell this; but most 

certainly you will reach the end of it very 

soon. We muet all die. Some die much 

sooner than others; but time with us all 

is short. The post travels from one town 

to another very fast; and we are moving 

on very quickly to the Judgment-seat of 
Christ. And when we get there, then the 

letter will be opened and read, or the se- 

crets of our hearts will all be made known ; 

everything that we have said or done here 

will be told there; and if we are but taken 

to heaven because the blood of Jesus has 

washed away our sins, eternal happiness 

will be ours, and angels will rejoice over 

us, and with us, for ever and ever. 

Before I finish, I hope you will let me 
write a word or twoon your souls. A let- 
ter may be written on three sides of a sheet 
of paper, (and the fourth page will serve 
for the direction.) These three sides or 
pages answer to your mind, your memory, 
and your heart. 

On your mind I want to write this beauti- 
ful text :—‘ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ 
On your memory I want to inscribe this 
beautiful verse :— 

“Tis religion that must give 

Sweetest pleasure while we live— 

*Tis religion must supply 

Solid comfort when we die.’ 
And on your heart I want to write this 
beautiful prayer:—‘ Create within me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.’ 

Farewell! May God bless you, my dear 
children ; make you very good; put his 
Holy Spirit within you; lead you to Jesus, 
and hereafter receive you to his kingdom 
in heaven !—[ Child’s Comp. 
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Morality. 
HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


In the first place make up your mind to 
accomplish whatever you undertake; de- 
cide upon some particular employment, 
and persevere in it. All difficulties are 
overcome by diligence and assiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own 
hands, and diligently too. ‘A cat in gloves 
catches no mice.’ ‘He who remains in 
the mill grinds, not he whe goes and 
comes.’ 

Attend to your business ; never trust to 
another. ‘A pot that belongs to many is 
ill stirred and worse boiled.’ 

Be frugal. ‘That which will not make 
a pot will makea pot lid.’ ‘Save the pence, 
and the pounds will take eare of them- 
selves.’ 

Be abstemious. 
shal] beggars prove.’ 

Rise early. ‘The sleeping fox catches 
no poultry.’ ‘ Plough deep while sluggards 
sleep, and you will have corn to sell and 
keep.” 

Treat every man with respect and civi- 
lity. ‘Everything is gained and nothing 
lost by courtesy.’ Good manners insure 
success. 

Never anticipate wealth from any other 
source than labor; especially never place 
dependence upon becoming the possessor 
of aninheritance. ‘ He who waits for dead 
men’s shoes, may have to go for a long 
time bayefoot.” He who runs after a 
shadow has a wearisome race.’ 








Who dainties love 





is where he was.’ 

truly trust in him. * 
Temporal affairs are best expedited when 

they are made the subject of secret prayer. 


He helps those who 


-Generally speaking, he who prays fervently 


in his closet will speed well at his shop, 
at the plough, or in whatsoever he may 
turn his hand unto. 


A COURAGEOUS BOY. 

Being in company with several Jadies 
the other day, the conversation turned to 
the subject of the spirit-rappings, and from 
thence to ghost-stories. A lady present 
remarked : ‘ How often do reports get out 
that such or such a place is troubled by 
spirits, when there is no foundation for 
such a report.’ She then related an anec- 
date of a grave-yard near where she lived 
when a child, which was said to be visited 
every night by the appearance of a female 
dressed in white. Many had seen this 
visitor walking among the graves, and sit- 
ting down on one in particular, so that the 
whole neighborhood was in fear of the 
place after dark. Her brother, being a 
courageous boy, said that ‘he was not 
afraid, and that he would go to the grave- 
yard and watch.’ So he enlisted several 
other boys to go with him, and, about mid- 
night, the spirit appeared, and sat down 
on the grave as usual. Now his courage 
nearly failed him, but he concluded to go 
up behind it, as near as possible, to discover 
what it was. The other boys followed 
with silence, and trembling steps. When 
he approached very near, the boy next to 
him gave him a sudden push in the direc- 
tion of the mysterious ghost. Imagine 
their surprise when they found it to be a 
young lady of their acquaintance, who, 
having arisen in her sleep, came to visit 
her sister’s grave! This, it appears, had 
been’ her regular custom every night for 
weeks ; but she knew it not, and would not 
have known it perhaps for months to come 
if she had not been awakened by those 
courageous boys. 

Now, my dear children, do not listen to 
those stories which are so often told to 
frighten you; forthe good Book says that 
‘nothing shall harm you if you be follow- 
ers of that which is good.’ Be afraid of 
nothing but to sin against God. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. S. S. Adv. 

SUPERIOR POCKET-WEAPON- 

Not long since, being in conversation 
with a young man who expected soon to 
leave for California, the query was put 
whether he intended to arm himself for 
self-defence. 

His reply was, that he shoald not think 
of going without one of Colt’s revolvers, 
which he would use if he was imposed 
upon. 

As many are of opinion that this is the 
safest and most effectual weapon that can 
be procured, I will inform them that I have 
used one which I think vastly superior to 
Colt’s revolver, and if used according to 
directions, never misses fire. Hoping to 
benefit all who are bound on so perilous a 
journey, I deem it an act of humanity to 
inform them of this superior weapon, hay- 
ing thoroughly proved its superiority over 
pistols, dirks, bowie-knives, &c., as I 
travelled with those who were armed with 
these weapons, but ever found, when oc- 
casion required, that mine did much better 
execution than theirs, and the more I have 
proved it, the better I like it. 

Kind reader, lest I weary thy patience 
with a long description of this invaluable 
pocket-weapon, especially every one bound 
to California, I will inform thee that it is 
the Braue, and all who may have faithfully 
put in practice its precepts, can testify that 
it is the very best pocket-weapon in being, 
and infinitely worth more than all others 
combined.—[ Maine Farmer. 














Repose oF Manwers.—Gentleness in 
the gaitis what simplicity is in the dress. 
Violent gesture or quick movement inspires 
involuntary disrespect. One looks for a 
moment at a cascade, but one sits for hours, 
lost in thought and gazing upon the still 
water ofalake. Adeliberate gate, gentle 
manners, and gracious tone of voi 
of which may be acquired—gives a mediocre 
man an immense advantage over those vast- 
ly superior to him. To be boldly tranquil, 
to speak little, and to digest without effort 
are absolutely necessary to grandeur of 
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mind or presence, or proper development 





Above all things never despair. ‘ God 





of genius.—[ Balzac. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OLD. 


The Youth’s Companion this week completes 
its 26th Volume. Many of its readers have not 
lived half so long—many other papers have 
sprung up and sunk down in that time. Many 
persons Who read it when they were children, 
now take it for their own children to read. So 
time passes, and so earthly things change.— 
But the Editor is grateful to God that his life 
has been preserved till now, and that the 
Youth’s Companion has not changed in its 
principles or plan in all that time. Having 
more than passed his three score years and ten, 
the Editor can place but little reliance on the 
future of this life; but the Scriptures reveal a 
glorious future, to those who believe and obey 
them. He hopes to meet many of his readers 


there, and rejoice with them in the mercy of 
God forever. 


In preparing the Index for this volume, a 
great amount of interesting and profitable read- 
ing has been recalledto memory. Perhaps the 
reader who has preserved the papers, by look- 
ing at the Index, will find some articles refer- 
red to, which will be as good as pew, and bet- 


ter too, perhaps, to read to a youpg brother or 
sister. 


To Readers and Correspondents.—A number 
of Communications are deferred till our next 
paper, because they are parts of a series, which 
it is not best to divide between two Volumes, 
when it can be avoided. 

Professor Alden’s Narrative of his Tour in 
Europe, was broken off suddenly, at page 152, 
in consequence of his removal to Easton, Pa,— 
but it will be resumed next week, and will be 
found very interesting. 

The Editor is much obliged to his readers, 
young and old, for the many letters expressive 
of approval of the Companion. He has not pub- 
lished half that have been received, for fear of 
wearying the readers. He will endeavor to 
make the 27th Volume equal to any that have 
preceded it. In original matter, we shall have 
further aid from our best Correspondents. In 
making selections, we shall remember that we 
have readers of all ages and tastes, and aim at 
having such a variety that each subscriber will 
find something to please, though he may not be 
pleased with every article. As a fair wind for 
one vessel, is a head wind for another, so what 
one reader would not like, another would ; and 
yet, as the needle in the compass is attracted 
to the north, so shall we ever remember that 
the Youth’s Companion is “ devoted to piety, 
morality and brotherly love.” 

The commencing of a new Volume is the 
best time for new subscribers to begin, because 
when it is bound, the Index at the close will 


direct to any article that the reader may wish 
to find. 


It would much encourage the Publisher ot 
the Comganion, if every subscriber would in- 
duce a new one to take the paper—it would be 
like putting a tract into their hands every 


week, and one that they would be very likely 
to read. 


After forty years’ experience in the religious 
press, andten years before in the political 
press, the Editor has learned many times over, 
that it is impossible to please every body, be- 
cause there are very few who agree what sort 
of a paper is best. Some say,*give us more 
religious exhortation,—others say, not so much 
sermonizing, but more stories—some say, more 
that will interest adults, others, more that will 
interest children. Some think their own ‘ writ- 
ings’ better than anything else, while the read- 
er would think they would do the least harm, 
if they were put into the fire. Some like long 
stories, and some shortones. Some think their 
‘ poetry’ the best that ever was, while the read- 
er would call it ‘ prose run mad.’ ‘It will thus 
be seen that an Editor’s task is not an easy one 
—and that it is a reason for gratitude that he 
pleases so many as he does, as is seen by the 
letters sent to him, and the continued voluntary 
support which the Companion has received for 
twenty-six years. He therefore, feels encourag- 
ed to new efforts to please his readers, and if 
they will fulfill their part of the contract by 
advance payments, he will devote the remainder 
of his working days to their service, asking an 
interest in their prayers, that he may be guid- 
ed by Heavenly wisdom, and that the influence 
on the minds of the readers may tend to their 
everlasting welfare. N, Wuzus. 


April 21, 1853. 
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Chapel, has been very much interested in the 
statements of a full blooded Indian, of the 
Ojibway tribe, from the regions of the frozen 
ocean, or Hudson’s Bay. Twenty-eight years 
ago, he was a heathen worshipper of the moon. 
A missionary told him of the true God and 
Jesus Christ the Saviour. Reflecting on the 
knowledge, power, and love of God, he renounc- 
ed his idolatry ; he tried ¢o pray tohim in what 
little English words he knew, supposing God 
did not understand Ojibway. When the Mis- 
sionary told him, that God understood all the 
languages in the world, he felt deeply con- 
victed of sin, ‘ as the deer feels in his heart the 
arrow from the Indian’s bow.’ He told the 
Indians how he felt, and what he had heard. 
They blamed him for going to the white man’s 
God. But he went again to the Missionary, 
and got more knowledge of the Saviour, and 
carried it to the Indians—thus he went repeat- 
edly, and brought the truth to them, till many 
of them were converted. Now there are 
churches formed, and day schools and Sabbath 
Schools established—and Jacob, the converted 
worshipper of the moon, has been sixteen years 
a Methodist Missionary among them—he has a 
son also a Missionary, and a daughter prepar- 
ing to bea Teacher. Liberal contributions 
have been made for their assistance. 
—_._—_—_ 


PUBLIC GARDEN. 

A Proposed Plan for the Public Garden, Bos- 
ton, from Gleason’s Pictorial for February, 
printed on stout fine paper, has been laid on 
ourtable. It is very beautiful, and if our ‘city 
fathers’ would appropriate the money neces- 
sary to carry out this plan, instead of devoting 
it to fire works and intoxicating drinks, on the 
celebration of the coming Independent Day, it 
would be greatly for the benefit of the morals 
and health of the citizens, and for their own 
reputation. 

Mr. Gleason and the artist who drew and ex- 
ecuted the Plan, deserve the thanks of the 
city for their suggestion. 


Poetry. 
THE SPRING IS COMING. 


I know the Spring is coming 
With its fragrance and its flowers; 

I know it by the softer gale 

™ And pleasant rainbow’d showers ; 

I know it by the lark’s sweet notes, 
As up he mounts on high, 

And by the fleecy cloud that floats 
Along the deep blue sky. 














I know the Spring is coming, 
For its herald I have seen 

In the meekly-bending snowdrop, 
With its leafy stems of green; 

I know it by the blackbird’s song, 
The thrush’s plaintive lay, 

And by the countless little birds 
That fly about so gay. e 


I know the Spring is coming, 
And the Winter’s course is run, 
By the crocus and the daisy fair, 
That open to the sun ; 
I know it by the pretty lambs 
In shelter’d glades lon 
And by the leafy buds that start 
From elm and chesnut tree. 


I know the Spring is coming, 
For the robin now no more 

Seeks shelter from the pelting storm, 
Nor asks his daily store ; 

I know it by the wild bee's hum, 
When the sun is shining bright, 

By the evening shadow’s slow advance, 
And the morning’s earlier light. 


I know the Spring is comin 
With its beauty and its Stiles 

When the air shall be all redolent 

ith the roses rich perfume ; 

When the sky shall glow more brightly, 
Like an arch above my head ; 

And the earth beneath my feet shall seem 
As a velvet carpet spread. 


I know the Spring is coming, 
When, beside my window-pane, 
The glossy swallow will come back, 
And build her nest again ; 
When the merry cuccoo’s welcome note 
Through wood and grove shall ring, 
And a thrill of gladder joy be felt 
By every living thing. 


Oh! bright and beauteous days of Spring, 
How I love you from my heart! 
With joy I hail your pou 
And could weep when you depart. 
Though well I know all seasons come 
True to my Maker's call, 
So pleasant is the flow’ry Spring, 
L love it best of all.  [Child’s Comp. 
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Me want to die 34—Missionary box 39 
Duty omitted 389—Happy mistake 43 
Widow’s gift 43—A Father in Heaven 51 
Praying child 51—God everywhere 51 
Better way 54—All-seeing eye 54 
A Father’s prayer 59—Fishing on Sunday 59 
Little Image Merchant 63—Trust in God 66 
Sectarianism and Union 63 
Deaf and dumb girl 70—Early piety 90 
Conversion of a little girl 75 
Thomas and prayer meeting 75 
Infidel and child 783—Eighth of Romans 78 
Keep off—keep off 83-—Bride of Cana 86 
Old George 05—Christ sufficient 95 
Cross and Crown 99—Child and infidel 103 
Voice of the rod 107—Calla lily 110 
Lamb of Christ’s flock 107—African slave 110 
Young tradesman 114—Top of the well 119 
Bad memory 119—Bouquet and Bible 123 
Don’t be afraid; father is here 123 
Conversion of a little girl 127 
Confession of a deist—A trophy 131 
Striking contrast 135—Presumption 139 
Should children pray—Lost and saved 143 
Good example 147—Child Missionary 151 
Life 154—The Bible 182—Sister’s love 187 
Poor but happy—Hawk and blackbird 159 
Clergyman’s family—Golden city 162 
The farmer—Hagar and Ishmael 166 
Inhabitants of Heaven 171 v 
How to get up a revival—Answer to prayer 175 
Secret prayer—Lamb of Christ’s flock 178 
Our Father in Heaven 191 
Preaching for a crown 195 
Sympathy for perishing men 195 

he confirmation 198—Maria’s decision 203 
Frightened disciple 2083—Bible Anecdotes 107 











Amusement and prayer 205 
Prayer meeting in a waggon 205 


Mr. Rhett’s Refusal 3—Jennie Ashton 11 
Remarkable providence 7—Forgiveness 11 
Broken plate 15—Connecticut story 15 
Mary’s rich dress 18—Crvel Henry 21 

Four little wise things 21—School days 26 
Child stealing in Rome 22—Tobacco 61 
Letter to a friend 30—Gold repeater 34 

Julia and Maria 42—Startled landlord 42 
Fulfilment of a promise 47—Mind the door 59 
Get the Bible and look 47—* Thank you,’ 55 
Which was the wisest 51—Rogue outwitted 51 
Way of the ungodly 62—Honest boy 66 
Effects of intemperance 66 

Drowning the squirrel 71—Drowning fly 71 
Brother and sister 75—Frivolous reading 77 
Boy and man 77—Playing the piano 83 
Tobacco and boys 83—Foolish fashion 87 
Benefit of apprenticeship 87 

Wisdom and pleasure 90—Wait a little 95 
Shield of two colors 94—Broken stick 111 
Scottish perseverance 95—The aged 118 
Children’s tempers 99 

Reminiscence of S. Porter 107 

Beginning and ending 115 

Rosa’s birth day 115—Language of flowers 118 
Selfishness 121—Three spinners 125 

Friend, don’t swear 130 

Peaceable old man 131—I cannot tell a lie 146 
Right kind of companion 134, 

An incident—Peach and sparrow 151 
Ungrateful girl 155—Hcnest sailor 159 

Lazy bop — eles cunning 163 

Try back 167—Sabbath breaking 182 

Amy Seward’s temptation 178 

Ridicule of the Bible—The Bible 179 

Ride down hill 187—First cigar 195 

Secret of a happy life 195—-Cabin boy 199 
How to prosper in business 206 

Courageous boy, Superior weapon, 207 


NURSERY. 


Stories about Charley 2, 6, 10, 14, 18 

Susie Bright 6—The birds 10 

Clean hands 14—Glimpses of childhood 18, 23 
One sin leads to another 23—Queen at home 27 
Mary and cat—Prompt clerk 27—Sulks 46 
Child who would be rich 30—Fy and spider 39 
New summer house 30—The surprise 43 
Industry and idleness 42—I don’t feel like it 50 
Infant library 51—I[ don’t want to 55 

The Chatley family 58—T wo voices 66 

What the pine trees Said 59 

Sister Annie’s stories 62, 66, 79, 90, 110 

Oak wood and green lady 70 

Young generals 74—Frank at sea shore 86 
Frank and Nina 94—Brook and Lucy Gray 98 
Birth day wishes 102—Martha and lily bud 102 
Mary and bird’s nest 106 

Word about habits 110—Grandma 119 

Little girl and piggy 115—Hidden nets 127 

I love that chicken, that I do 119 

Little Tom and Carlo 123—The wreck 139 
We must give it up 130—Child lost 163 

A fright—Boy the father of the man 135 

Not afraid to do right 142—Welsh girl 166 
Little evergreen—The breakfast 146 

Short way home 146—Cameo breastpin 154 
The Lord in the flakes of snow 147 

Moss rose—Grandmother’s spectacles 150 

Big booh—Fall into the ditch 159 

This hand never struck me—Little Sema 179 
Never laugh at others 186—Mary’s wish 186 
Aunt Lucy 190—Sugar hat 194 

Little girl’s heart 203—Our Father 206 
Benjamin Pierce 206—The baby 206 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Outcast boy 2—Word fitly spoken 2 
Blackguard’a schoo] 7—Orphan boy 22 
Providential incident 7 

Remember the poor 15—Kindness to birds 31 
Charley’s half dollar 19—Don’t step there 39 
Blind beggar 50—It is only a cent 59 

Bread cast on the water 63—The promise 65 
Captain turned preacher 63—The deformed 71 
Laura Bridgeman—Touching scene 75 
Hindoo sisters 78—Orphan chi!d 83 








Isaiah’s satyre on idolatry 79—Deaf widow 87 
Peace maker 91—Basket of chips 99 

Coal agent and widow 102—Aunt Jenny 106 
Letter from a Hindoo boy 119 

The foundling 122—Three sisters 126 

Key to the heart—Cent for missions 127 
Keep off, keep off 131—Organ boy 154 
Willie’s christinas pie 149—First snow 166 
Mary’s story—Minister’s cloaks 159 

Lucy and chickens—Hindoo father 163 
Dorcas work 171—Orphan canal boy 179 
The sparrow 183—Charity childrea 190 
Juvenile sewing society 194 

Great work effected 202—Trust in God 206 


SABBATH SCHOOL. .« 


She learns nothing 3—Little Johnny 18 

S. S. boy turned teacher 22—Little Mary 27 
Word in season—Nobility of mind 31 

Am. S. 8S. Union 39—Little busy bee 55 
Discontent 59—Sad scene 62 

S. S. incident 75—Refractory scholar 103 
Little Johnny 106—TIllustrative teaching 155 
Was he a Sabbath scholar 111 

S. S. boy—Faithful teacher 123 

Harry’s sin and sorrow 170—My class 175 
Contrasted teachers 170—T wo visits 183 
Christmas celebration 173—Johnny Aimes 178 
Example for boys 191—Back w school 195 
Reward of benevolence 199 

Impressive introduction 199 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Father Sewall 167—Wm. Goodell 194 





Honoring parents 3—Just my lu 
Child oftheiotiah mother 17 -Gciiee 
The disappointment 47—Cong 
Wedding day celebration 50 
Letter to a child 62—Mind what you sa: 
Who'll have it 71—Touching incident 
They have carried away papa 82 

Kiss me, mamma 91—Wife’s rayer 9] 

The little ants 95—I do so loVe Pictures 99 
Generosity in children 103—The Peaches ] 
Who found it out 111—Bed time 11] . 
Swearer reproved 115—Child Stealing 123 
Little thin ome this way, father 119 
Mary and father 127—Thrilling incident 139 
Wreath of lady slippers—Fly on the wall 13 
Lost boy—Little from nothing 134 . 
Keep the loaf under your own arm 147 

The colt 155—Prodigal’s welcome 163 
Lost and living 171—Broken flower 19} 
Disobedience—Death of infants 175 

Boy’s evenings 187—Little robber 17 
Family meeting 189—Ellen Merton 194 
How God feeds the ravens 206 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Dogs 2, 6, 10, 15, 19, 23, 26, 30, ¢ 
The rat 11—Rattlesnake story i. 9, 2, 4 
Robin in difficulty—Tiger story 50 
Poor Poll—Snow bird 58— Fox and pigs 63 
tee eo dog 67 
nsects 70, 74, 79, 82, 86, 90, 94. 

110, 114 een ey = -en 
Whale’s toothache—Feline attachmont 118 
Wild dog 122—Cats and dogs 127 


enial Minds 50 


| Instinct in a horse—Cat story 131 


Fun-loving animals—A ffectionate goose 135 
The panther 143—Wonderi- dog 14 
Birds 146, 150, 155, 158, 162, 165, 10, 174, 

178, 182, 186, 190 
Locomotive and geese 162—The squirrel 194 
Tame butterfly 198 

OBITUARY. 

Little Alie 7—Such is life 19 
Lilly Whitney 35—Southey in sorrow 43 
Catherine Farnsworth 63—Little Mary 69 
Young disciple 67—Drowned boy 91 
Clean hands 103—Grief of griefs 107 
Little Mary Frances 130—Electa Metcalf 135 
Rosina McG —— 139—Little voice 171 
She died like a lamb 150 
Robbie going home 166—The sunbeam 190 
Parson’s note book 175—The consecration 202 
My school days 183, 187, 193, 198 
May’nt I be a Christian 195—Little Jane 206 


e LEARNING. 


Tron school and golden school 82 

School girls 83—Minerals, plants 93 

Writing compositions 98 

Boarding school 114, 118, 122, 133, 138, 142 
, 189, 174, 170, 158 

Science answering questions 151 

Frank and Edward 163 

Hardest part of the verse 167 

Use of remembering 167 

School days 183, 187, 193, 198, 203 

Cottage under the hill 193—Boys, hear this 208 

Lessons of a letter 207 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


Starvation rock—Fragrance of flowers 43 
Beauties of the morning 63—California 161 
Magic of music 137—Natural curiosity 155 


HISTORY. 


Washington made commander-in-chief 147 
General Washington’s appearance 147 
Patrick Henry 151 


EDITORIAL. 


Fashionable education 3—Infant Lyra 12 
Christmas pleasures 7—Robin and boys 2 
Remarkable preservation 16 

Moral heroism 19, 23, 27, 31, 35, 

Birth day party 36—Description of a city 40 
Little boy’s rebuke 40—Hour in an Arsenal 8 
Little_girl’s confession 44—Bird killing 51 
Views on a sea shore 47—Home in heaven 55 
Things often forgotten 60—Good temper 76 
Mount Hope cemetary 60 

Conscientious sawyer 64, Great cause of evil 96 
Unwelcome visitors 67—Great misfortune 71 
S. S. Levee in Waltham 68—The prophecy 87 
Condemned without hearing 79 

Reflections on the Sabbath 83 

Great Missionary meeting 92 

Prayer without submission 96 

Something about honor 100 

Duke of Wellington 10@—Bunhill fields 108 
Grave of Watts—Editing a paper 112 
Windsor castle 116, 120—London docks 124 
Westminster Abby 128—Tower of London 140 
British Museum 132, 136 

Contention among brethren 123 

Queen and nobility 144—Journey to Paris 148 
Happy New Year—Newspaper Tracts 
Gardens of the Tuilleries 152 

Naughty girls in London 156 63 
Colony of New Haven 160—West rock 
Settlement.of New Haven 164 

Blue laws of Connecticut 172 

Connecticut newspapers 176 

Stamp Act in Connecticut 179] 
Amusements in New Haven 184 

Foundation of Yale College 188 _ 

Yale College, situation and buildings 192 
Growth of Yale College 196 

Trumbull Gallery 200, 204 


Twenty-six years old 207 wold 
Converted Exdian, Public Garden 207 © 











